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Notes. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE 
DATE OF WEBSTER’S ‘ APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA.’ 


TuHE dates of three of the four extant plays 
of which Webster was the sole author have 
now been determined either exactly or 
within narrow limits. ‘The White Devil’ 
is almost certainly to be ascribed _ to 
1611, ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ to 1613, 
and ‘The Devil’s Law Case’ to a date be- 
tween 1616 and 1623, probably after 1620. 
All efforts to ascertain even an approximate 
date for the composition of the remaining 
play, ‘ Appius and Virginia’ (of which the 
earliest edition known was published in 
1654), have hitherto failed. It is, however, 
generally agreed that this play is the ‘ Appius 
and Virginia’ which appears last in the list 
of forty-five plays appropriated in August, 
1639, to “the King and Queens young 





company of players at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane” on the representation of William 
Beeston, the governor of this company, and 
1639 may therefore be taken as the forward 
limit. 

Only Fleay and, following him, Sir Sidney 
Lee favour an early date. Fleay assigns 
the composition to 1609, on the unwarrant- 
able assumption that the baldest of refer- 
ences to Lucretia in the closing lines of the 
play implies an allusion to Heywood’s 
* Rape of Lucrece ’ published in the previous 
year. This naturally does not satisfy Sir 
Sidney Lee, but in his article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


lam | he nevertheless accepts Fleay’s statement 


(unsupported by any evidence) that the 
play was acted by Queen Anne’s company, 
and passed with ‘The White Devil’ to 
Queen Henrietta’s. He accordingly assigns 
it to a date previous to 1619, asserting that 
it followed ‘ The White Devil’ and preceded 
‘The Duchess of Malfy.’ This is altogether 
out of the bounds of possibility. All the 
evidence points to the fact that ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy ’ followed close upon ‘ The 


$| White Devil,’ and both the dissimilarity in 


the style of ‘Appius and Virginia,’ and 
Webster’s own, admission as to his slow 
method of composition, forbid us to place 
‘Appius and Virginia’ between Webster’s 
two great revenge tragedies. 

The fact that the play is not mentioned 
in the preface to ‘The Devil’s Law Case’ 
(which refers to ‘The White Devil,’ ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ and also to a lost play 
called ‘The Guise’) is of some value as 
presumptive evidence that it was written 
after 1623, the year in which ‘ The Devil’s 
Law Case’ was published. Of other evi- 
dence in support of a date subsequent to 
1623 none has yet been adduced, save that 
Dr. E. E. Stoll (‘ John Webster,’ 1905) sub- 
mits that the undoubted imitations of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and especially the 
Roman, plays, in ‘ Appius and Virginia’ are 
of such a character as to indicate the use 
of the printed text of the First Folio of 
1623. Dr. Stoll, however, contents himself 
with the assertion that ‘ Appius and Virginia ’ 
was written between 1623 and 1639. Even 
so, it must be admitted that his evidence 
for the early limit rests upon a very slender 
basis. Prof. Vaughan (‘Cambridge History 
of English Literature ’) roundly states that 
the date cannot be fixed by either external 
or internal evidence. 

The cumulative effect of the evidence 
I propose to put forward here will, I 
think, be sufficient to establish the fact 
that the play is of a late date, that it is 
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certainly not earlier than 1630, and that 
there are good reasons for believing that it 
was written, after 1635. 

In the first place it is to be remembered 
that Webster was an inveterate plagiarist. 
Mr. Crawford has shown, that ‘The White 
Devil.2 ‘A Monumental Column,’ and 
‘The Duchess of Malfy’ are full of 
borrowings from the works of other 
writers. ‘The White Devil,’ for instance, 
contains at least thirteen passages 
borrowed from  Filorio’s translation of 
Montaigne alone; ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ 
fourteen from Florio’s Montaigne and twenty- 
two from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ besides 
numbers of passages from Donne, Ben 
Jonson, Chapman, and other writers. ‘The 
Devil’s Law Case,’ a later play, contains 
fewer of these borrowings, but still a con- 
siderable number. ‘ Appius and Virginia’ 
contains still fewer that have yet been 
identified, and from the style of the play it 
is impossible that it should yield so many as 
the earlier plays. Both ‘The White Devil’ 
and ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ as well as to 
a less extent ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ are 
full of sententious sayings, metaphors, 
figures of speech, and poetical ornaments 
generally. The style of ‘Appius and Vir- 
ginia’ is much plainer and more severe ; 
the dialogue (excepting in those scenes 
where the clown appears) is for the most 
part concerned strictly with the develop- 
ment of the plot, and contains compara- 
tively little in the way of poetic ornament 
or illustration. At any rate, as the result 
of a careful scrutiny of a large number of 
the dramatic and other writings of Web- 
ster’s contemporaries, I have not, apart from 
echoes of Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius Cesar,’ dis- 
covered more than half-a-dozen passages 
of which the origin can be fairly traced to 
outside sources, and of these only two, 
which will be referred to later, are of any 
assistance in fixing the date of the play. 
I incline, therefore, to the belief that in his 
later years Webster restrained his borrowing 
propensities, confining himself chiefly to 
single words and phrases. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
‘Appius and Virginia’ is the number of 
rare words, chiefly Latinisms, that it con- 
tains. So far as I know, some of these are 
used by no other writer except Thomas 
Heywood, while others are frequently used 
by Heywood, and are of extremely rare 
occurrence elsewhere. The more the reader 
studies Webster’s works, the more forcibly 
will he be impressed with the fact that 
Webster’s was not a creative or inventive 





intellect ; that he carefully studied and imi- 
tated the works of his contemporaries, and 
leaned heavily upon authority. For this 
reason, and from the fact that Heywood 
was his lifelong associate and ‘‘ beloved 
friend,’ we are justified in assuming that 
for these unusual words Webster was in- 
debted to Heywood, and that where we 
find a word for which Heywood and Webster 
are the sole authorities, Heywood, and not 
Webster, was responsible for its introduc- 
tion. 

Upon the fact that certain of these rare 
words are common to Webster and Hey- 
wood, and that no instance is known of 
their use by Heywood earlier than 1630 or 
thereabouts, I shall partly rely as evidence 
of the later date of ‘Appius and Virginia,’ 
and by way of corroboration I shall adduce 
other resemblances between phrases and 
passages occurring in this play and in other 
writings of the period. I do not pretend 
that in each instance here cited Webster’s 
indebtedness is so indisputable as to justify 
the conclusion that his play is of a later 
date than the work to which I here suggest 
that he was indebted, but I do claim that 
the cumulative effect of the evidence afforded 
by the examples here given points irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that Webster’s 
play is certainly of a later date than 1630, 
even, if it is not sufficient to establish a date 
after 1635. 

Before dealing with Heywood I will first 
draw attention to an unusual expression 
occurring, so far as I am aware, only in 
Webster’s play and Ben Jonson’s ‘Staple 
of News ’—the expression to “ wage law” 
with a person, meaning to engage in litiga- 
tion, carry on a lawsuit. 

I am unable to wage law with him. 
‘Staple of News,’ V. i. 

My purse is too scant to wage Jaw with them. 

‘ Appius and Virginia,’ ITI. ii, 
I will content myself with the observation 
that Webster has elsewhere on several occa- 
sions laid Jonson’s works under contribu- 
tion, as an indication that he has also 
borrowed this phrase, and that this points 
to a date subsequent to the publication of 
Jonson’s play in 1625. 

I have next to draw attention to some 
points of resemblance between Webster’s 
play and a play of Rowley’s. 

Corbulo, the clown in ‘ Appius and Vir- 
ginia,’ is extraordinarily like the clown in 
Rowley’s ‘A New Wonder, a Woman never 
Vext’; they are so much alike that one 
almost feels justified in suggesting that they 
are by the same hand, and that Rowley 
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wrote the clown’s part in ‘Appius and 
Virginia.’ On the face of it this is not 
unlikely, as it is known that the two 
dramatists wrote ‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ in 
collaboration, and the style of the clown’s 
speeches in ‘ Appius and Virginia’ is quite 
different from anything else in Webster. 
Not only is the style different, but the 
clown’s witticisms are almost invariably of 
a most indecent description. This gross- 
ness is of a kind characteristic of Rowley, 
but very rarely to be met with in Webster’s 
unaided compositions. The clown in ‘A 
Woman never Vext ’ is servant to the widow, 
just as Webster’s clown is servant. to Vir- 
ginia, and he indulges in similar ribald 
talk with his mistress, full of verbal 
quibbles and gross équivoques. As, however, 
this type of clown is also to be found in 
many of Heywood’s plays, it is more likely 
that Webster is merely conforming to the 
fashion of the period. If the similarity in 
the style of the clowns’ speeches is considered 
an insufficient reason for ascribing them 
both to Rowley, then I suggest that Webster 
imitated Rowley, and borrowed some of his 
witticisms fram Rowley’s play. At any 
rate, two of the clown’s most indecent 
quibbles in ‘ Appius and Virginia’ are to be 
found in a slightly varied form in ‘ A Woman 
never Vext,’ though in Rowley’s play the 
clown is not responsible for both, one being 
put into the mouth of another character. It 


- is scarcely necessary to repeat these un- 


savoury jokes here ; it is sufficient to men- 
tion that one deals in a quibbling fashion 
with the name of a fish, the other with one 
of the wards of the ‘‘ Counter ” or debtors’ 
prison, and that, so far as I know, they are 
not to be found elsewhere. 


Both plays also contain a pun on the 
words “sorrow” and “sorrel,” though in 
a different form. In ‘A Woman never 
Vext’ Bruin’s daughter Jane, in a speech 
playing throughout on the names of flowers 
and herbs, says :— 

‘If you touch my honesty there, I’ll make you 
eat sorrel to your supper, though I eat sullen-wood 
myself.”—Hazlitt, ‘ Dedsley,’ xii. 14). 

Cf. the clown’s speech in ‘ Appius and Vir- 
ginia ’ (end of Act ITT. se. iv.) :— 

“Tf......the case go against me, I will give youa 
quart, not of wine, but of tears; for instead of a 
new roll, I purpose to break my fast with sops of 
sorrow.” 

The allusion here is to sorrel-sops, the 
name of a drink or posset of some kind, 
which was apparently used not only medi- 
cinally, but as a sauce. The pun is in 
each case obvious. According to Wright’s 





‘English Dialect Dictionary’ the common 
sorrel is, indeed, still called ‘“‘sorrow”’ in. 
some South-Country dialects. I find allu- 
sions to sorrel-sops in Fletcher’s ‘ The Loyal 
Subject,’ I. iv., and ‘Monsieur Thomas,’ 
III. i., and in Heywood, ‘A Mayden-head 
Well Lost’ (1634), Act III., but, except 
possibly in the last instance, without any 
indication, of punning. 

‘A Woman never Vext’ was printed ‘in 
1632 ; the exact date of its composition is. 
unknown. H. D. Syxss. 

Enfield. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE RECORDS OF THE CITY 
LIVERY COMPANIES. 


(See 11 S. vi. 464; vii. 101.) 


Painter - Stainers. — From Pitman’s ‘ Ac- 
count’ (1906) it appears that the Accounts 
of the Company are complete from 1713, 
the Minutes from 1623, and the Register of 
Apprentices from 1666. There is a pam- 
phlet giving the names of the respective 
Masters from the commencing date of the 
Accounts; the best edition of this pam- 
phlet contained in the Guildhall Library 
was produced in 1896-7. 

Parish Clerks.—I am informed by Mr. 
W. J. Mayhew, the Clerk of this ancient 
but non-livery Company, that the Accounts 
date from 1636, and the Minutes from 1610. 
Christie’s ‘ Account’ (1893) gives an early 
list of Masters from 1448 to 1523, from the 
Company’s bede roll. 

Paviors.—It would seem from brief extracts 
cited in Welch’s ‘ History’ (1904) that the 
Company possesses Accounts of early 
seventeenth-century date, but the precise 
year of their opening is not specified appa- 
rently. The same authority informs us at 
p. 22 that ‘the series of Minute Books 
extends in unbroken sequence from the 
year 1565 to modern times.” 

Pewterers.—At p. 14 of Welch’s ‘ History ’ 
(1902) it is remarked that the Accounts date 
from 1451, while at p. 170 we are informed 
that the Minutes run from 1551 onward, 
The Appendix gives a list of the Masters 
and Wardens from 1450. 

Poulters.—A list of the then constituted 
members of the Court of this Company is 
appended to the Ordinances of 1692, as 
set out in the printed ‘Charter and Ordi- 
nances’ (1903). The work is too limited 
in its scope to afford any information as to. 
the Accounts and Minutes, however. 
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Saddlers.—From extracts cited by Sher- 
well in his ‘ Account’ (1889), at pp. 55 and 
57, it appears that the Company’s Accounts 
date from c. 1568, while it is stated in the 
introduction to the work that the Minutes 
are complete from 1605. A list of Masters 
from the latter date is given towards the 
end of the volume. 


Salters.—At p. 3 of Welch’s ‘ History’ 
(1894) we are informed that “ the official 
records of this ancient fraternity no longer 
exist.” A list of Masters from 1758 to 
1826 is set out in Gillespy’s ‘ Account’ 
(1827). 

Shipwrights.—Sharpe’s ‘ Account’ (1876) 
-eites, at p. 16, extracts from the Accounts of 
1653 and onward, while at p. 7 an extract 
is made from the Minutes of 1728. It thus 
appears that the Company’s records begin 
at least as early as these respective dates. 


Skinners.—From the ‘ Account’ of Wad- 
more (1902) we gather that the Accounts 
date from 1491, and the Minutes from 1551, 
a list of the Masters from 1485 being given 
by the same writer. <A series of extracts 
from the Company’s records in regard to 
the binding of apprentices from 1496 to 
1694 (gap 1516-46), arranged alphabetically, 
appeared in serial form in the first volume 
of the Third Series of Howard’s Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, from the pen of 
G. E. C. 


Siationers.—A transcript of the Registers 
from 1554 to 1640 was printed by Arber 
(1875-94), a list of the Masters being given 
from 1556 onward. The precise dates of 
opening of the Accounts and Minutes do 
not appear to be given, although it may 
readily be inferred that they are complete, 
or approximately complete, from the date 
of incorporation of the Company in 1557. 


Tallow-Chandlers.—At p. 11 of the un- 
finished ‘Records’ of Monier Williams 
(1897) it is remarked that ‘the series of 
* Livery ’ and ‘ Account’ books in the Com- 
pany’s possession only begin with the 
accession of King Edward VI.”’ This would, 
of course, make the opening date 1547, so 
far as the general Accounts are concerned, 
an odd “ Yeomanry ” book surviving from 
1518, however. 

Tin Plate Workers.—Ebblewhite in his 
‘History’ (1896) gives the names of the 
respective Masters and Wardens of the 
Company from the date of incorporation 
in 1670 under each year’s heading, in similar 
fashion to that adopted in the ‘ Memorials 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company ’ of Prideaux. 





Vintners.—Nothing is printed from the 
records by Herbert in his ‘ History,’ it 
being remarked at p. 634 that “many of 
the documents of the Company kept at the 
first Hall are ‘supposed to have been lost 
in the Fire of London.’ ” 


Watermen.— At p. 336 of vol. i. of the 
unfinished ‘ History’ of Humpherus (1874— 
1879) it is stated that “‘ the earliest Accounts 
of the Company remaining in their posses- 
sion are for the year up to the tenth of 
March, 1677”; while the first dated quota- 
tion from the Minutes (set out at ii. 17) 
relates to the year 1700, about which time 
they may presumably be held to commence. 


Wax Chandlers.—As a result of researches 
kindly permitted me by the Court in con- 
nexion with my local History I am in a posi- 
tion to state that the Company’s Accounts 
date from c. 1530, the Minutes from 1584, 
and the Registers from 1633. 

Weavers.—The printed facsimile of the 
Company’s ‘ Ancient Book,’ produced in 
1885, yields a list of the membership in 
1546. 

Wheelwrights—From the extracts cited 
in the Appendix to Scott’s ‘ Account ’ (1884) 
it would appear that the Minutes at least 
are complete from the date of incorporation 
of the Company in 1670. A list of the 
Masters from this date also forms part of 
the Appendix. 

Wire Drawers.—From extracts and refer- 
ences in chap. viii. of Stewart’s ‘ History ’ 
(1891) it seems that the Company’s Accounts 
and Minutes are alike complete from the 
date of incorporation in 1693. A list of 
Masters from this date is given, as is a list 
of the Court as it was sought to be con- 
stituted in 1623. 


In concluding I may, perhaps, add that, 
while I have sought to examine every printed 
work dealing with the history of an indi- 
vidual company, I do not claim to have 
investigated the whole of the numerous 
works dealing with the companies col- 
lectively, nor have I searched the back 
files of The City Press, consequently it may 
be that some few dates have escaped me. 
If any correspondent can supply such dates 
in order to render my list as complete as 
possible, it seems to me that a useful purpose 
will be served, there being at the present 
time no similar list available in any other 
direction, so far as I am aware. It will, of 
course, be kept in mind that it is with the 
Accounts, Minutes, and Registers that I 
have “endeavoured to deal, not with the 
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Charters, the dates of which are already 
ascertainable from a variety of sources. 
My notes as to successional lists of Masters, 
&e., refer to printed lists only, though 
references to lists existing in MS. would not 
be unwelcome. Wittram McMorray. 





IzAAK WALTON AND TomMB-ScRATCHING.— 
The initials “I, W.,” with the date 1658 
beneath, are scratched on the tomb of Isaac 
Casaubon in Westminster Abbey. Dean 
Stanley describes this in his ‘ Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey’ as the earliest of 
many defacements of the sort, and states 
without any doubts that the initials are 
Izaak Walton’s own work. Walton had a 
profound admiration for Casaubon, may 
have been named after him, and was inti- 
mate with his son Meric. 

Mr. E. Marston, in his ‘ Thomas Ken and 
Isaac Walton’ (1908), also accepts this 
inscription as the work of Walton, and points 
out that his half-brother Ken in 1656 
carved his name on the stonework of the 
cloisters at Winchester College. Mr. Marston 
adds that “ Frank Buckland was the first 
to draw attention to the initials *”’—i.e., I 
presume, to read Jzaak Walton in “I. W.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ also accepts the identification. 

Having given all the evidence that, so far 
as I know, supports this view, and the 
authorities which endorse it, I venture to 
express strong doubts as to the soundness of 
the whole inference, for it is nothing more. 
“One can scarcely think,”’ says Mr. Marston, 
“that it was out of a desire for posthumous 
fame that Izaak Walton, when he was 
sixty-five years old,” made this record. 
Sixty-five! I really find it impossible to 
believe that a worthy and pious man of that 
age would deface any tomb by carving on it. 
Mr. Marston’s parallel is not to the point ; 
it only proves what we all know—that 
schoolboys have frequently carved their 
names on available spots in schools. But 
even so the cloisters of Winchester are not 
a tomb, and they have not the revered 
sanctity of Westminster Abbey. 

The initials ‘‘ I. W.’’ must have been fairly 
common in 1658, as in other periods of 
modern history. Is there any likely person 
or class of persons who would have the 
opportunity and inclination to carve them 
in Westminster Abbey ? Surely there is 
& group of persons one would obviously 
suspect. The Westminster boys of the 
period must have been familiar enough with 
the Abbey to lose some of their sense of its 
peculiar reverence, and one of them who was 





keen on classical study would naturally 
choose the tomb of a famous classical scholar 
for his schoolboy inscription. This seems 
to me a much more likely theory than the 
accepted one, which I shall not believe until 
I learn of another man of noted piety and 
mature age who was guilty of a similar 
defacement. V. R. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES. — The Daily 

Telegraph of the 12th inst. contains Mr 
J. F. Henley’s reminiscences of the changes 
in the dress and habits of members of 
Parliament that have taken place during 
the forty-four years he has occupied the 
position of superintendent of the members’ 
waiting-rooms. When he went to the 
House of Commons in 1869 
‘“‘Gladstone was Prime Minister, and in all he 
has seen seven different Premiers, five Speakers, 
and five chief clerks. The only member now in 
the House who was there before I went in is Mr. 
Chaplin. In several cases I have seen three genera- 
tions of the same family in the House.” 
During Mr. Henley’s early days there were 
few private rooms for Ministers, and all the 
Prime Ministers “hung” in the cloak- 
room. 

“ At that time every one wore a top hat, which 

was always taken into the House. It is only about 
ten years ago that members began to leave their 
hendanar in my custody. In the eighties the fashion 
in dress began to change. Coloured coats then 
made their appearance, and the silk hat lost its 
monopoly. It was not, however, until 1892 that 
the democratic cap appeared.” 
One is surprised to find that snuffing was a 
regular habit among members during the 
sixties and seventies, as long before this 
it was rare to meet with a snuff - taker. 
One of the greatest snuff-takers Mr. Henley 
knew was Mr. Charles Newdegate. 

Mr. Gladstone had always a kind word for 
Mr. Henley, who thinks that 
“it was the last time he was in the House he sat 
down in a chair beside me, and when J rose he said 
‘If you don’t sit down I shall not come and see you 
again. 

And once, when Henley made a little blunder, 
Mr. Gladstone’s reassurance was :— 

Mistakes are common all through life : 

Man Miss takes, and she becomes his wife. 


F. C. J. 


Dre For And NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.— 
I have just been reading Defoe’s ‘* The His- 
tory of the Devil, Ancient and Modern. In 
Two Parts. London: Joseph Smith, 193, 
High Holborn, 1837,” 1 vol., narrow 12mo. 
The text appears to follow verbatim that of 
the earlier editions, but I received a very 
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‘sudden shock at coming across the following 
on p. 145 :— 

‘“‘This Nimrod was the first whom, it seems, 
Satan picked out for an hero. Here he inspired 
him with ambitious thoughts, dreams of empire, 
and having the government of all the rest, that is 
to say universal monarchy ; the very same bait with 
which he has played upon the frailty of princes, 
and ensnared the greatest of them ever since, even 
from his Most August Imperial Majesty King 
Nimrod the first, to his Imperial Majesty Napo- 
lean [sic] Bonaparte, and many a mighty monarch 
between.”’ 

I have not access to the first edition of 
Defoe’s work (7 May, 1726), but assume the 
mame of Bonaparte has been inserted in 
the place of that of George I. 

However much the Bonaparte family may 
have been in the public eye in 1837, and 
however apposite the alteration, there is, 
to my mind, no justification whatever for 
taking this unwarrantable liberty with an 
author’s work. FRANK CuRRY. 

[The words for which Napoleon Bonaparte has 
been substituted are “the great King George.” ] 


Latin Lines on Mosic.—At 11 S. iii. 46 
the line 
Musice mentis medicina mestze 
was identified as coming from a Sapphic 
poem by Walter Haddon, every word in the 
final stanza of which begins with the letter 
m. ‘The curious in such matters may care 
to see an even more surprising tour de force : 
Epigramma de eadem [sc. Musica]. 
Musica mestitiam, minuit modulamine, mentis: 
VTiliter vires viuificatque viris. 
Vbertim vegetat virtutis voce vigorem : 
REstituit requiem: robora rapta refert. 
Suauia solicitis satagans solatia subdit : 
Mirifice mentes Musica mira mouet. 

i iuuat ; impellit iocunda iacentes : 

‘Atis felices fertque facitque fauos. 

Comminuit cordis cantu cultissima curas : 

SOL veluti studiis semina suppeditat. 

Addictos animos agitans attentat amore: 

LAbem languoris lta lepore leuat. 

The above, by Johannes Linckius, a 
Silesian, is to be found on p. 1104 of part iii, 
of ‘ Delitie Poetarum Germanorum,’ Frank- 
furt, 1612. Linckius must have felt glad 
when he finished it. How long did it take 
him, and what else had he to do ? 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


DiIscovERY OF AUSTRALIA: Press ReE- 
PORT OF 1771.—During the present month 
(March) the Trustees of the Melbourne 
Public Library have acquired possession of 
an interesting document, which seems to 
deserve mention in ‘N. & Q.” It is a 
fragment of a number of The Bristol Journal 











for 27 July, 1771, containing the news of 
the discovery of Australia (by Capt. Cook). 
Strange to say, no mention is made of Capt. 
Cook. The report in The Bristol Journal 
is as follows :— 

“Dr. Solander and other gentlemen, who lately 
sailed round the world in the Endeavour frigate, 
discovered a southern continent in the latitude of 
the Dutch Spice Islands, the inhabitants of which 
are hospitable, ingenious, and civil. of a copper 
complexion, but handsome and well made. Mr. 
Banks passed some months among them, and col- 
lected many fine and curious plants, never seen in 
Europe before ; and, though these people were so 
— civilised, it is very extraordinary that they 

ave no kind of worship or religion among them. 
Two of the natives came voluntarily with Mr. 
Banks to Batavia, where they were amazingly 
struck with the sight of coaches and horses, having 
never seen either horses, cows, or sheep at George’s 
Land, though they have many hogs. They were 
extremely surprised also at the sight of themselves 
and company in a looking-glass, but both died of 
the flux at Batavia. From this voyage we expect 
many discoveries and much entertainment. They 
had an excellent observation of the transit of 
Venus, but the ingenious Mr. Green died upon his 
return. Upon their arrival the Admiralty seized 
all the officers’ papers.” 

The document was acquired for a com- 
paratively trifling sum. 
ALEX, LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HAMPSTEAD MARSHALL AND SIR 
BALTHAZAR GERBIER, 


In an article in Country Life, 29 March, 
1915, on Hampstead Marshall, Berkshire, the 
writer (C. W.) says :— 

“Even in the building of his houses he [Lord 
ot was not unmindful of the influence of the 
Queen [of Bohemia]. The ‘stately pile’ which he 
set up at Hampstead Marshall was nothing less 
than a modest imitation of Heidelberg. It may 
well have been intended as a habitation for the 
Queen of Bohemia, since, though it was begun early 
in 1662, the year of her death, it was doubtless 
planned on her return to England. The history of 
the site is ancient and honourable. Originally the 
property of the Mareschalls or Marshalls, Earls of 

embroke, Hampstead Marshall came into the 
possession of the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, and 
passed, in 1306, into the hands of the King. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir T. Parry, Treasurer 
of the Queen’s Household, acquired it, and there 
built for himself a noble mansion. From his hands 
it passed to those of William Craven, Lord Mayor 
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of London, and there it was that, in 1662, Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier, architect, ambassador, traitor, 
and fantastic, laid the foundations of his imitation 
of Heidelberg in pious flattery of the Queen. No 
nobler site can be imagined. The house stands 
upon a wooded plateau in a country which not even 
railroads and jerry-builders have succeeded in 
spoiling. The house, destroyed by fire in 1718, we 
‘know only by Kyp’s engraving. Its effect was one 
of exquisite uniformity. It stood in a walled and 
formal garden, and even to-day, nearly two hundred 
years after the fire, we can yet trace the founda- 
tions of the house and its boundaries. The brick 
piers of the gates, which once gave access to the 
garden, still remain, no less imposing relics of a 
vanished splendour, because they stand as it were 
in a wilderness, the outposts of a ruined house. 
The ingenious Lysons thought little of them. 
‘Some clumsy brick piers,’ says he, ‘ which remain 
in the park, ornamented with sphinxes and gry- 
phons, afford but an unfavourable specimen of the 
architect’s taste.’ The sphinxes and gryphons are 
no longer to be seen, and for the rest it is impos- 
sible to accept Lysons’ censure. Nor are the piers 
the only relics of the past grandeur of Hampstead 
Marshall. There you may still descry the orchard, 
with its trees planted in well-ordered rows, as in 
Kyp’s day, onl beyond the orchard a raised plat- 
form, which, approached by a double staircase, 
served the purpose of bowling alley and belvedere.” 


Here it is stated that two houses stood on 
the present site: (1) one built temp. Queen 
Elizabeth, and (2) a second begun by Lord 
Craven in 1662, and burnt down in 1718; 
the design of the latter is attributed entirely 
to Sir Balthazar Gerbier. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield (‘ Hist. of Renais- 
sance Architecture in England,’ 1897), 
however, speaking of Gerbier, writes :— 

“ Walpole says that he gave the designs for 
Hampstead Marshall, since destroyed, begun in 
1662, and finished by his pupil Captain Wynne; but 
this —_— to be inaccurate, as Gerbier was in 
utter disgrace at the Restoration and died in 1662. 
Gerbier is said to have designed the original house 
for Lord Craven in 1620 in imitation of Heidelberg. 
This house was burnt, and it is not known that he 
had anything to do with the second house, which 
was designed and carried out by Wynne.”—P. 132. 

Here we have mention of two houses 
again on the site, but the “ original ’’ one 
is stated to have been built in 1620 by 
Gerbier, and the second in 1662 by Wynne. 
The first as well as the second is said to have 
been burnt. 

Of Wynne’s work Mr, Blomfield says 
(p. 188) :— 
aS pong eee Marshall was begun in 1662, accord- 
ing to Walpole, on the site of the older house. 
There is a view of it in Kyp’s ‘Britannia Ilus- 
trata,’ made before 1709, which shows a large 
pin end house of three storeys and an attic, 
ranged round three sides of a court, with the 


stables at the back and the pleasure grounds on 
the south side......The house was burnt to the 
ground in 1718, and all that remains are a walled 





garden, seven acres in extent, with a raised terrace 





and eight sets of entrance gates...... French influence 
is evident throughout the work. W ynne — for 
this work belongs to the latter part of the 17th 
century, and must have been designed by him, and 
not by Gerbier—was evidently an accomplished 
artist.” 

Horace Walpole’s statement is as follows 
(‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ ed. Dallaway, 
1849, vol. i. p. 279) :— 

‘* Hempstead-Marshall, the seat of Lord Craven, 
since destroyed by fire. was the last production of 
Gerbier. He gave the designs for it, and died there 
in 1667, while it was building, and was buried in 
the chancel of the church. The house was finished 
under the direction of Captain Wind.” 


To this Dallaway adds in a note: ‘“‘ The 
foundation was laid in 1662.” 

The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ states that Gerbier 
died in 1667, but Mr. Blomfield seems to be 
correct in placing the date five years earlier. 
That Gerbier died at Hampstead Marshall 
and is buried in the parish church there is 
true, but in what year is not immediately 
clear, as, unfortunately, the registers do not 
begin till 1675. Ashmole, in his * Anti- 
quities of Berkshire ’ (ed. 1719, vol. ii. p. 251), 
writing of Hampstead Marshall Church, 
says :— 

“¢ Under the south window in the chancel lies the 
body of Sir Balthazar Gerbier, but there is no stone 
or memorial erected for or laid over him.” 

There is now, however, a stone slab in the 
floor of the middle alley of the aisleless nave, 
near the pulpit, with this inscription :— 

‘Here lyeth the Body of | S* Balthazer Gerbier 
Kt Archt. | who built a stately pile of Building | in 
the yeares 1662 to 1665 for the | Rt Hon. William 
Karl of Craven | at Hampsted Marshall, the 
greatest | part of which was destroyed by Fire | 
in the year 1718. | He died in the year 1667. 

Necessarily this inscription was cut sub- 
sequent to the fire of 1718, and consequently 
more than fifty years after Gerbier’s death, 
but how long after I have been unable to 
discover. If Ashmole was right in stating 
that there was “ no stone laid over him,”’ we 
may assume that when cut this inscription 
was new, and did not reproduce an older 
one. The date of death here given there- 
fore cannot be accepted in face of evidence 
proving Gerbier to have been dead before 
1663. 

This is found in the ‘Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic,’ vol. Ixxix. p. 253, where 
under date 24 August, 1663, is set out the 

“ Petition of Elizabeth, Mary, and Deborah, 
daughters of the late Sir Balthazar Gerbier, to the 
King, for relief from the extremities of the starving 
condition in which they are left by their father’s 
death, to whom 4,000/. arrears were due from the 
late King. Their case is worse than ever by the 
expense of their six months’ solicitation.” 
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It is true that the petition itself is undated 
(the date is supplied in the printed volume), 
but it is placed between two other petitions 
dated 24 August, 1663, and in State Papers 
Domestic Entry Book (vol. xiii. p. 352) 
is an entry, under date 24 August, 1663, in 
which the petition is referred to the Lord 
High Treasurer, who was to certify the 
King of the nature of the claim. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the date is that given 
in the printed Calendar. 

This disposes of Gerbier’s being the 
architect of a house built 1662-5, unless it 
is meant that he merely supplied a design. 
His death at Hampstead Marshall might 
be held to show that he was there engaged 
on preliminaries for the rebuilding of the 
house, or its actual commencement. But 
that he carried it out can no longer be held, 
and the design of the existing gate piers 
may almost certainly be attributed to Wynne. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ (article ‘ Gerbier ’) states that, 
“being unable to regain his position at Court, he 
[Gerbier] once more turned to architecture, and in 
1662 supplied the designs for Lord Craven’s house at 
Hampstead Marshall, in Berkshire, since destroyed 
by fire...... He died at Hampstead Marshall in 1667 
while superintending the building of Lord Craven’s 
house.” 

This latter statement seems to be made on 
the authority of the inscription in the church, 
which is quoted in Lysons’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 
p. 286 (‘D.N.B.,’ article ‘Craven, Lord ’). 
Lysons states that 

‘ia 1662, the house built by Sir Thomas Parry 
having been pulled down, Sir Balthazar Gerbier 
began a stately pile of building.” 

This takes no account of a house built in 
1620 as mentioned by Mr. Blomfield, which 
he says was burnt; but it appears to be the 
opinion held locally, and finds expression in 
‘ Kelly’s Directory,’ where it is stated that 
the manor house was built by Sir Thomas 
Parry. ‘ 

On what authority, therefore, does Mr. 
Blomfield base his statement that Gerbier 
“is said to have designed the original house 
for Lord Craven in 1620 in imitation of 
Heidelberg’? ? And at what date does the 
reference to Heidelberg first occur ? I cannot 
find it in Waipole. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that 
‘‘it has been asserted ”’ that at the time of the 
death of Elizabeth of Bohemia Lord Craven 
was building ‘“‘ a miniature Heidelberg ”’ at 
Hampstead Marshal], which was to be con- 
secrated to the Queen, and reference is made 
to Miss Benger’s ‘Memoirs of Elizabeth 
Stuart ’ (1825), vol. ii. pp. 432-8. Lysons 
says nothing about ‘‘ Heidelberg.” 

As regards the date 1620, it seems im- 
possible that Lord Craven should then build 





a house at Hampstead Marshall—whether 
like Heidelberg or not—as in that year he 
was only 14 years of age. The manor was 
sold in 1620 to his mother Elizabeth Craven, 
who died four years later. Did she build 
a house? and if so, did she pull down one 
then standing built by Sir Thomas Parry ? 
The first Sir Thomas Parry was granted the 
manor in the autumn of 1560, and died 
15 December of the same year, the estate 
passing to his elder son Thomas, who was 
knighted in 1601, and died intestate, and 
without legitimate issue, in 1616. 

I am anxious to determine definitely the 
real facts concerning Hampstead Marshall 
house, the difticulties in connexion with 
which I have set out at length above. Were 
there three or two houses only on the site ? 
and if three, where can the evidence be found 
of the erection of the first two ? Moreover, 
which (if either) was the ‘‘ miniature Heidel- 
berg,”’ the house of 1620 or that of 1662 ? 
There is a reproduction of Kyp’s engraving 
in the article in Country Life already referred 
to. 

If a house was built in 1620 by Gerbier, 
it is possible that it was merely altered and 
enlarged in 1662, and such a view of the 
matter is to some extent borne out by Kyp’s 
engraving, which shows the two lower stories. 
of the east, or principal front, with a series 
of square bay windows, two on either side of 
the porch, rather different in character from 
the upper part of the elevation, and from 
the long north and south wings—more, in 
fact, in the manner of “ Heidelberg,” if 
such an expression means simply an Eliza- 
bethan or early Jacobean style, as con- 
trasted with the more distinctly Renaissance 
or classic character of the rest of the build- 
ing, which, in Dallaway’s words, had “‘ square 
windows dressed with architraves, like those 
at Whitehall.” F. H. CHEETHAM. 





Cotron Famity.—I am preparing a 
genealogy of the Cotton family. About 
1820 one Robert H. Cotton lived at Marham- 
church Mill. I believe his wife was known 
as Philippa. One son, Robert H., after 
having married Anne, daughter of John 
Hicks, a Methodist minister, who resided in 
the neighbourhood, emigrated to America 
about 1861. The above John Hicks is said 
to have donated the necessary money for 
the erection of a church in his parish. I 
shall feel deeply indebted to any one who 
can give me any information concerning the 
ancestry of either Robert Cotton, sen., or 
John Hicks. L. J. Corron. 

605, South C Street, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Curious CoLopHon.—In the novel ‘II 
Giorgione,’ by Albert Erlande, occurs this 
colophon: ‘ Achevé d’imprimer le sept 
novembre mil neuf cent onze par Ch. Colin 
& Mayenne pour Bernard Grasset.’ Grasset, 
Rue des Saints-Péres, 61, Paris, was the 
publisher, the book being issued two years 
ago. Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly say whether this is done to comply 
with any provision in the French copyright 
laws ? T. H. Barrow. 


“* Bos’s.”—In an Oxford jeu d’esprit, pub- 
lished in 1853, a London man is mentioned 
Who spends his days at billiards, like a brick, 
His nights at Bob’s, the Blue Posts, or the Pic. 
The ‘‘ Blue Posts” and the “Pic” can 
easily be identified, but I should be glad if 
any reader could inform me what and where 

was ‘‘ Bob’s.” W. E. Brownine. 


ACT REGULATING MeEpicaAL PRAcTICE, 
1419.—In Fuller’s ‘ History of Camrbidge,’ 
under the year 1419, we find :— 

“‘The same year it was ordered in Parliament 
that none should practise Physic or Surgery unless 
ana on by one of the Universities (Robert 

are, ‘In Archivis’).” 

Can any one point out such an Act or 
Order in Parliament? There is nothing in 
the ‘Statutes at Large’ corresponding to it. 
Who is the author referred to in the note ? 
and what is the foundation for Fuller’s 
statement ? G. PARKER. 

14, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


JoHn NoortHouck, 1746(?)-1816.—Can 
any of your readers give me some informa- 
tion concerning the “original autograph 
manuscript of the life of John Noorthouck ” 
that was offered for sale in a Catalogue 
issued by John Russell Smith for April, 
1852? See ‘N. & Q.,’ 18. xii. 204. 

J. J. CHAMPENOIS. 

Bedford College. 


‘Vivian GREY’ QUERIES.—1. What is 
the Methuen treaty referred to by Disraeli 
in ‘ Vivian Grey’ ? 

“ Although brought aR, with a due detestation 
of the Methuen treaty, Vivian by no means dis- 
approved of Dr. von Spittergen’s remedy.” 

2. Is there a key to the characters and 
places mentioned in this work—e.g., Prince 
of Little Lilliput, Beckendorff, Reisenburg, 
&e. ? W. L. Storey. 

[l. The Methuen betes f was a commercial con- 
vention between England and Portugal, concluded 
on 27 Dec., 1703, by John Methuen. See the 
account of Methuen in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

2. Two keys to the characters in ‘ Vivian Grey’ 
were printed at 8 S. iii. 321, 322. 








“THE QUERKE OF THE SEA.”— 

“It is not lawfull for anie subiect either to 
carnilate, that is, build stone houses, imbattell 
haue the querke of the sea, or keepe the assize 0 
bread, ale, or wine, or set up furels, tumbrell, 
thew, or pillorie...... without his [the King’s] warrant 
and grant.”—Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ 
bk. ii. ch. xix. (ed. Furnivall, p. 310), date 1577-87. 

What is the meaning of having “ the 
querke of the sea”’ ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


CoLLEGES : MATRICULATION AND GRADUA» 
TION.—In old college lists entries are fre- 
quently seen such as the two following :— 

“* Thomas B., son of ——, Oriel Coll. matriculated 
19 Jan., 1796, aged 17 ; Exeter Coll. B.C.L., 1804.” 
And again :— 

“Thomas R. B., only son of ——, Exeter College, 
es 17 Nov., 1830, aged 19; St. Mary Hall, 

.A., 1834.” 


Would some reader kindly tell me whether 
the mention of two colleges in one entry 
signifies a migration, whether the migra- 
tion was a usual custom at that period, 
and whether it took place immediately after 
matriculation, or at a later period ? 

GILBERT E. BROOKE, 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


HastaM OF GREENWICH.—In the parish 
church of Alton, Hants, there is a tablet to 
Mary, wife of William Haslam of Greenwich, 
who died 6 Oct., 1822. 

Is this the William Haslam who was the 
intimate friend of Keats? If so, he was 
married 16 Oct., 1819, and died 28 May, 
1851. 

No record appears in either The Times or 
Gentleman’s Magazine of either marriage or 
deaths. Can any reader advise me where to 
look for such record, the marriage particu- 
larly, that I may learn what was Mary 
Haslam’s maiden name ? 

T. M. Harvarp. 


Scorr: Srannope.—In Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Journal,’ 1 Nov., 1826, vol. i. pp. 291-2 
(1890), occurs the following :— 

“He (Lord Castlereagh] is gone, and my friend 
Stanhope also... ..It is remarkable they were the 
only persons of sense and credibility who both 
attested supernatural a yr gee on their own 
evidence, and both died in the same melancholy 
manner. I shall always tremble when any friend 
of mine becomes visionary.” 

In vol. ix. p. 29 of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott’ Stanhope’s name is omitted. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply particulars 
of the Stanhope referred to ? 

F. C. WHITE. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 
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Toxsacco “ Rapr.’’—A “‘ rape,” I believe, 
is a grater (similar to a nutmeg grater) 
used for making snuff. Is the word a cor- 
ruption of “rasp ”’ ? 

WILuIAM Pearce, F.S.A. 

Perrott House, Pershore. 

[In the ‘ N.E.D.’ six substantive “rapes” are dis- 
tinguished. The third is defined as ‘‘a rasp, rough 
file,” but marked obsolete except in dialect. The 
derivation is from Fr. rdpe, formerly raspe, a rasp 
or grater. ] 


St. JOHN THE Baptist In Art.—Can any 
of your readers tell me whether St. John the 
Baptist should be represented with a halo, 
seeing he died before Christ ? Also, should 
the feet have sandals or be bare? I was 
recently consulted by a sculptor, and should 
be glad to know which is the correct way 
to delineate him. 


FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. SAamvuEL Cox, barrister-at-law, of the 
Inner Temple, died in Chancery Lane, 
15 Oct., 1776. I am anxious to obtain 
particulars of his parentage and marriage, 
and also the date of his admission and call 
at the Inner Temple. 

2. NATHANIEL EATON, President-designate 
of Harvard College. — According to the 
*‘D.N.B.,’ xvi. 337, he married twice. I 
should be glad to learn the dates and 
particulars of both marriages. 

3. Ropert Harpinc Evans.—‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xviii. 71-2, says that his widow Susanna 
died 31 Jan., 1861. When were they mar- 
ried, and what was her maiden name ? 

4. THe Rev. Witu1amM FrRetp, Rector of 
Croughton, co. Northampton, died in 1689. 
He was the father of John, Robert, and 
William, whose lives appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Who were his parents? When and whom 
did he marry ? & F. R. B. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT Pisa.—In Pisa 
Cathedral there is a green cardinal’s hat 
suspended from the ceiling. What does 
that mean with regard to the cardinal 
buried there ? 

The cathedral chairs at Pisa are marked 
““O.R.CE.”> What do these letters mean ? 

J. D. 


STANLEY GROVE, MoRTLAKE.—I desire to 
ascertain if there is any engraving of this 
house, now I believe gone, which in 1825 was 
a girls’ school, and previously the residence 
of Lord Derby’s family. 


W. Lovis Kine. 
Wadesmill, Ware. 





Heratpic.—Albert Smith (entitled to 
bear arms) has three sons. His third son, 
William Smith, marries, and has issue two 
sons and one daughter. William’s elder 
son dies without issue. His second son 
leaves six sons (who all die unmarried or 
without issue) and two daughters, who 
marry and leave issue. Presumably their 
issue can quarter the arms of Smith. 

Are the descendants of William Smith’s 
daughter also entitled to do so ? 

P. D. M. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—“ A babe is fed with 
milk and praise.”” Lamb quotes this in his 
essay ‘Popular Fallacies: That Home is 
Home, though it is never so homely,’ in the 
‘Last Essays of Elia,’ but does not name 
the author. T. F. HusBanpb. 





Replies. 


* SCOLOPENDRA CETACEA.” 
(11 8. vii. 347.) 


Ir is likely that the description of Scolo- 
pendra cetacea quoted on p. 347 from John 
Johnston’s ‘ Historia Naturalis de Piscibus 
et Cetis’ (1767) is based upon a marine 
bristle worm belonging to the family 
Nereida. The characters described agree 
wonderfully well with those of individuals 
of such a genus as Nereis. Thus “ pili 
narium’”’ are the tentacles and tentacular 
cirri on the head; the “ tail,’ being seg- 
mented, may be said to resemble that of a 
locust, and the terminal appendages of 
the insect perhaps suggest the anal cirri of 
the worm. ‘ Permulti pedes utrinque or- 
dine siti’? exactly describes the feet or 
parapodia of the Nereidew, which range in 
number from 20 to more than 200 pairs in 
different species. Each parapodium moves 
with an oarlike motion, and is divided into 
an upper and lower segment (“ biramous ”’), 
so that there is some reason for likening the 
arrangement to the banked oars in a tri- 
reme. One’s only comment regarding the 
poetical description of the unknown crea- 
ture’s movement in the waters is that of 
all worms the Nereids are the most muscular 
and active. 

In ‘Historie Naturalis de Serpentibus 
Joannis Jonstoni’ in Ruysch’s ‘ Theatrum 
Animalium,’ 1718, the author describes 
Scolopendra marina as a creature of a 
finger’s length (cf. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘‘ten inches’’), and figures two specimens 
from Aldrovandus said to be almost a cubit 
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jong. The second figure—of a creature 
‘*‘pedibus hirtis & coloris amethystini ’— 
might conceivably represent a Nereid worm, 
and the indication of the text is more definite. 

Was not Scolopendra cetacea a monstrously 
large type of the same kind of creature, the 
latter name having simply the significance 
of cetus (any large sea animal)? If so, it 
might be identified with the ‘ creeper,” 
Nereis or Alitia virens, which, ranging in 
length from 1 ft. to 3ft., is the largest of 
the European Nereid worms. Further, the 
colour of this gigantic worm is a deep 
purple, with iridescence varying from dark 
blue to greenish tints on the upper surface, 
while the under surface and sides are a pale 
iridescent flesh colour, sometimes tinged 
with blue. These colours agree exactly with 
Johnston’s description quoted by your 
correspondent. 

The ancient diagnosis, then, so far as its 
items are recognizable, points fairly clearly 
to the fact that Scolopendra cetacea was a 
Nereid worm, and, further, that it may have 
been the rare British, Norwegian, and N. 
American species, Nereis virens, Sars. 

JaMES RITCHIE. 

Edinburgh. 


The marine scolopendra is a fabulous 
creature. In Holland’s ‘Pliny’ it is thus 
described, :— 

‘* These Scolopendres of the Sea, are like to those 
long earewigs of the land, which they call Centi- 
pedes, or many-feet. The maner of the fish is this, 
when she hath swallowed an hook, to cast up all 
her guts within, untill she hath discharged herselfe 
of the said hooke, and then she suppeth them in 
again. 

Du Bartas copies all this. Miss Phipson 
(‘Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time’) 
thinks Spenser’s “Bright Scolopendraes 
arm’d with silver scales’ refers to the sea- 
serpent. In the ‘ Pseudodoxia’ (III. xv.) 
Sir Thomas Browne has a note on the 
true scolopendra, or centipede, correcting 
the assertion that it has two heads. 

Cc. C. B. 





OLD-TIME CHILDREN’S Books AND STORIES 
(11 8. vii. 310, 356, 374).—A few odds and 
ends may be added to Mr. HumMpHREys’s 
list. ‘ English Children in the Old Time,’ 
by Miss Elizabeth Godfrey, contains a good 
deal of information (not always quite accu- 
rate, however). Mr. John Ashton’s ‘ Kigh- 
teenth - Century Chapbooks’ and a kindred 
work privately issued by Mr. Reader (now 
of Charing Cross Road), ‘Banbury Chap- 
books’ (0.p.), cover one branch of this 
literature. Mr. E. V. Lucas has written 





some valuable prefaces to Lamb’s children’s 
books, and also to the Centenary Edition of 
Ann and Jane Taylor’s ‘ Original Poems,’ 
and to two collections of old stories—‘ For- 
gotten Tales of Long Ago’ and ‘ Old - fash- 
ioned Tales.’ Other extremely interesting 
prefaces are Col. Prideaux’s (to ‘ Mother 
Goose’s Melody,’ a reprint), Mr. Whitmore’s 
(to an American reprint of ‘ Mother Goose’s 
Melody ’), Mr. Austin Dobson’s (to Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales: reprinted, with a paper 
on Kate Greenaway, inter alia, in ‘De 
Libris’), Miss Palgrave’s (to ‘The Fair- 
child Family’), Mr. Andrew Lang’s (to his 
edition of Perrault’s ‘Fairy Tales’), Mr. 
Saintsbury’s (to Marmontel’s ‘ Moral Tales ’), 
and Mr. Jacobs’s (to sop and to his 
own charming fairy-tale volumes). Mr. 
Salmon also wrote a small book on the 
subject; but I am at present away from 
books of reference, and cannot give its title. 

Fairy-tales, of course, have received end- 
less treatment as folk-lore. Nursery rimes 
have also been traced in the same way: the 
best works on them are those of Halliwell- 
Phillipps and Miss L. Eckenstein. 

The Prefaces to Mr. Tuer’s two books 
already mentioned contain references to 
many magazine articles. 

One personal correction. I exhibited part 
of my collection at Olympia, as Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS says. (Mr. Owen’s wonderful array 
of coloured books of 1800-30 ought to be 
mentioned.) But I am not “head of the 
firm’? of Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
That position is, and I hope long will be, 
held by my father, Mr. J. W. Darton. 

The firms which specialized in children’s 
books were Newbery (1740 onwards: after- 
wards Harris, and finally Griffith, Farran) ; 
Dean & Munday (about 1790; now Dean 
& Son: Mr. F. G. Green, head of that firm, 
is a diligent collector and writer on the 
subject) ; Darton & Harvey (1787 onwards) ; 
Tabart; Wallis; Hatchards (for whose 
continuity Mr. Humpxreys is sufficient 
evidence); Godwin; Lackington. Of 
course the “adult” publishers also pub- 
lished children’s books. Newbery was the 
pioneer: the activities of the rest all began 
about the end of the eighteenth century. 

The lives of many writers for children 
have been written, and contain much 
information: the chief are Maria Edge- 
worth (many biographies), Ann Taylor 
(Mrs. Gilbert), Mrs. Sherwood, the Lambs, 
the Howitts, ‘‘ Peter Parley ”’ (the authentic 
Parley, Samuel Goodrich), Mrs. Cameron, and 
Mrs. Trimmer. F. J. Harvey Darton. 

33, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S. W. 
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Iwould add to the list a ‘Book of Verses 
for Children,’ compiled by E. V. Lucas (Grant 
Richards, 1897), and ‘Eyes and No Eyes, 
and Other Stories, by Dr. Aikin, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Marcet, and Jane Taylor 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1902). Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


EARLIEST AGE OF KNIGHTHOOD: ARTHUR 
oF Brittany (11S. vii. 308, 355).—In the year 
1166 Geoffrey, third son of Henry II., King 
of England, Duke of Normandy, &c., was 
affianced to Constance, only child of Conan 
IV., Duke of Brittany, and Earl of Rich- 
mond in England, who then resigned his 
duchy and county to his daughter. Conan 
at the same time made a grant to Henry of 
the whole duchy of Brittany, except the 
county of Guincamp, which he retained for 
himself. Henry, becoming lord of the duchy, 
received the homage of all the barons of 
Brittany at Thouars. Thus homage was 
due by the Dukes of Brittany to the repre- 
sentatives of Henry from this period. 

Geoffrey and Constance were married in 
the year 1182. Geoffrey was killed on 
19 Aug., 1186. His widow gave birth to 
a posthumous son, 29 March, 1187, who was 
named Arthur by his mother, for the purpose 
of upholding the love of the Bretons for 
their ancient dynasty of kings. 

The name of the child gave such offence 
to King Henry, who wished the boy to be 
named Henry after himself, that he com- 

elled Constance to take another husband, 

andle Blundeville, Earl of Chester, and 
they were married in the year 1188. Randle 
Blundeville was acceptable neither to Con- 
stance nor to the Bretons, and it is said he 
was driven out of Brittany by them. 

Shortly after the death of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, which took place on 8 April, 1199, 
Constance divorced her husband; then with 
her son Arthur she left Brittany, and placed 
the feudal guardianship of her son in the 
King of France. Arthur then did homage 
to the King of France for Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine, and the King took Arthur to 
Paris, where the youth was guaranteed 
against the resentment of his uncle King 
John, 

This proceeding, however, led to strife 
between the two kings, and it was during 
the war late in 1199 that William des 
Roches, @ supporter of Philip, a great baron 
of Anjou, who had been made Seneschal of 
that county by Arthur, was abandoned by 
King Philip, and left with Arthur in Le 
Mans. William des Roches delivered the 
city to King John, and obliged the Duke of 





Brittany to make peace with his uncle. 
John repaid this desertion of the Seneschal 
of Anjou by confirming him in the offices 
granted by Arthur; he gave him alsofthe 
custody of the castle of Chinon, which he 
took from the Viscount Aimeri de Thouars, 
whose fidelity appeared to be doubtful. 
Arthur, apparently not caring to be left in 
the hands of his uncle, escaped from Le Mans 
during the night, accompanied by his 
mother and the Viscount de Thouars, and 
they took refuge in Angers. Kr, 

It was probably at this particular time 
that Constance was married to her third 
husband, Guy de Thouars, brother of the 
Viscount de Thouars, for she became the 
mother of a daughter who was named Alix, 
born some time in the year 1200. Constance 
died on 4 Sept., 1201, her husband, Guy de 
Thouars, becoming Duke of Brittany on 
the death of Arthur in 1203. After the 
peace of Goulet, entered into by John and 
Philip on 22 May, 1200, the King of France 
‘recognized John as the lawful heir to Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Aquitaine, and also 
to the overlordship of Brittany, and Arthur was 
then and there made to do homage to his uncle 
for his duchy, as soon as John had done homage 
to Philip for the whole continental heritage of the 
house of Anjou.” 

R. C. Bostoox, 


2. In 1158 Henry II. of England overran 
Brittany, and Conan, having put himself 
into Henry’s hands, received his confirma- 
tion in the dukedom of Brittany in return 
for the surrender of Nantes. Louis VII. of 
France had granted Henry a formal com- 
mission to arbitrate between the competitors 
for the dukedom and settle the whole ques- 
tion in dispute as he might think good, in 
virtue of his office as Grand Seneschal of 
France. In the treaty of 22 May, 1200, at 
Gouleton, between John and Philip Augustus, 
the solid advantages were wholly on the 
side of John, and Arthur was acknowledged 
as owing homage to his uncle for Brittany. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


1. I do not knowif this is a case in point, 
but in the Order of Malta the pages of the 
Grand Master were regularly admitted 
Knights of Justice at twelve years of age, 
or even younger, by way of making them 
receive Commanderies at an early age (see 
General Whitworth Porter’s ‘ History of the 
Knights of Malta ’). 

2. Brittany was regarded as a rere-fief of 
Normandy. Constance, the mother of 
Arthur, made her son do homage for it to 
John, under whose protection she placed 
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him, by way of securing him against the 
intrigues of Philip Augustus (see Hume’s 
‘ History,’ chap. xi., under ‘ John ’). 

M. A. Bieas. 


1. In ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in 
the article on ‘ Knighthood,’ mention is made 
of members of the Berkeley family who 
were knighted at a very early age, viz., the 
Lord Maurice IV. in 1338, at the age of 
seven, and Lord Thomas V, in 1476, at the 
age of five (?four). The reason in both 
cases is said to have been to avoid the risk 
of wardship in chivalry. G. F. D. 


1. ““Mad Madge of Newcastle,” as some 
of her contemporaries called her, wrote thus 
of her husband, William Cavendish :— 

‘““He was made Knight of the Bath, when he 
was but 15 or 16 years of Age, at the Creation of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, King James’s Eldest Son.”’ 

Mr. M. A. Lower, who edited the memoirs 
of this hero and of his wife in the “ Library 
of Old Authors,” says: “This is probably 
the only instance of a knighthood conferred 
upon so young @ boy.” It is rather sur- 
prising that he did not know of some of the 
instances quoted by Mr. W. D. Pinx. 

St. SwitTHIn. 


‘Toe ToMAHAWK’ (11 S. vii. 369).— 
The first number of The Tomahawk appeared 
on 11 May, 1867, and I think it ceased to 
appear some time at the end of 1868 or 
beginning of 1869. The whole history of 
its rise and fall, and the names of its con- 
tributors, are given in chap. v. of ‘The & 
Becketts of Punch,’ by Arthur William 
& Beckett. Matt Morgan’s clever cartoons 
in it caused a good deal of stir at the time, 
I remember. WILLouGHBY Mawcock. 


The whole history of its birth, its career, 
and its untimely decease will be found in 
‘The & Becketts of Punch, by Arthur 
William 4 Beckett, an entertaining book 
which, the author tells us, he wrote in 
little more than a fortnight. and which was 
published by Archibald Constable & Co. in 

03. GALLOWAY FRASER. 
Strawberry Hill. 


The Reference Library here has the first 
eighty-six numbers of The Tomahawk (11 
May, 1867, to 26 Dec., 1868). The British 
Museum records an incomplete set ending 
with No. 186. No. 81 (21 Nov., 1868) gives 
the editor’s name as Arthur & Beckett on 
the caption title, and this is repeated on the 
five subsequent numbers. The first number 
contained 12 pp., and the last of our set 





(No. 86) only 4 pp. and a cartoon. A 
full-page cartoon was issued with each 
number, and these are mostly by Matt 
Morgan, and are printed in coloured ink. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


The paper named appeared weekly, price 
2d., from 11 May, 1867, to (I believe) 
26 June, 1869. The cartoons in it by Matt 
Morgan, so far from being “‘ a few,” appeared 
in each number, and now constitute the 
chief value of a set of the periodical to its 
comparatively few possessors. An account 
of how The Tomahawk achieved notoriety 
by an open letter in its fifth number, 
signed ‘‘ The Staff,’ and addressed to Queen 
Victoria, reflecting on her persistent seclu- 
sion from public functions, and emphasized 
by a cartoon of unmistakable meaning, 
but made some amends by later aid of pen 
and pencil, is to be found in ‘ Mr. Punch, 
his Predecessors and Contemporaries,’ an 
article by Sir F. C. Burnand which appeared 
in The Pall Mall Magazine for March, 1903. 

W. B. H. 


A complete history of this paper will be 
found m ‘The & Becketts of Punch,’ by 
Arthur William 4 Beckett (1903), the author 
having been part-proprietor and editor of 
The Tomahawk from first to last. It was 
the heavy debts incurred by this publication 
which caused (so I was told) Matt Morgan 
(the cartoonist and also a partner) to emi- 
grate to the United States, where, however, 
his splendid artistic abilities at once assured 
him of a hearty welcome. He died in 
America in 1890. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


No doubt this particular volume has been 
preserved because of two of its cartoons 
which reflected upon the then Queen and 
Prince of Wales, and which raised a storm 
of protest. 

A good account of it, although it does not 
answer Mr. Scort’s query as to The Toma- 
hawk’s term of existence, may be read in 
‘The Savage Club,’ by Aaron Watson, 1907, 
pp. 136-42. RK. G. B. 


This very satirical weekly paper enjoyed 
only a short life. I recollect, as a boy, 
taking it in regularly for a while. But it 
was considered of too strong a flavour for 
the family-circle, and in consequence became 
forbidden. Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

{[Mr. A. Masson and Sr. Swirurn also thanked 
for replies. ] 
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‘“-au,”’ Noun-Surrix: ‘* DISALLOWAL,” 
** DISALLOWANCE ”’ (11 S. vii. 267).—I have 
looked up a considerable number of words 
with this suffix in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ in order to 
find out when they make their first appear- 
ance in the written records of the language. 
The following are the results :— 

Fourteenth century : arrival, deposal, espial, 
espousal, rehearsal, remissal. 

Fifteenth century: acquittal, apposal, 
defial, refusal, opposal [=interrogation], 
reprisal, reversal. 

Sixteenth century: accusal, applial, con- 
fessal, denial, eschetval, excusal, perusal, 
presupposal, quittal, recital, remittal, re- 
moval, replial, repressal, reprieval, requital. 

Seventeenth century: adjournal, approval, 


averral, avoidal, bequeathal, committal, 
composal, comprisal, contrival, deprival, 
descrial, despisal, disapproval, disguisal, 


disposal, disproval, disquietal, exposal, im- 
posal, increasal, interposal, misprisal, op- 
posal [opposition], premisal, preserval, 
proposal, receival, recruital, refutal, renewal, 
reposal, requiral, reserval, resignal, retainal, 
retiral, retrieval, returnal, reviewal, revisal, 
revival. 

Eighteenth century: 
carousal, compromisal, 
disavowal, disclosal. 

Nineteenth century: accrual, advisal, ap- 
praisal, arousal, arrayal, begettal, betrayal, 
betrothal, conferral, conveyal, defrayal, 
delayal, demurral, derival, devisal, dis- 
cussal, dismissal, disobeyal, dispersal, essayal, 
implial, indrawal, interspersal, misbestowal, 
portrayal, pursual, recordal, recountal, re- 
dressal, repayal, repeatal, reproval. 

The evidence is not yet available for the 
following words: supposal, surprisal, sur- 
vival, transmittal, transposal, trial, up- 
heaval, withdrawal. 

Many of the words cited are obsolete, 
and were, no doubt, rare and_ short- 
lived. The list makes no claim to com- 
pleteness, but it shows that the suffix 
has been employed in new formations at 
all times since the fourteenth century. 
It is most frequent in the seventeenth 
century—an age of experiment; and if 
the eighteenth century was cautious in its 
use, the more adventurous nineteenth century 
has fully demonstrated that -al is a living 
suffix. The form “ disallowal’”’ has ample 
analogy in its support, and it may be that 
the twentieth century will give it the pre- 
ference, so that “ disallowal ” will supplant 
“ disallowance,”’ just as “ approval,’ which 
was rare before 1800, has supplanted 
“‘approvance,” or just as ‘ avowal” has 


bestowal, 
demisal, 


avowal, 
decrial, 





supplanted ‘‘ avowance.” I have noticed 
no very striking evidence of Scottish, legal, 
or commercial origin among the coinages in 
-al. ‘* Advisal ’’ (quoted only from Blackie’s 
‘ Aschylus’) and “adjournal” (with a 
longer history) might, perhaps, be counted 
Scottish ; ‘‘ accrual’? may be both Scottish 
and legal in origin, since the single quota- 
tion for the word comes from Muirhead’s 
edition of Gaius. ‘‘ Dismissal,” first quoted 
from the year 1806, was said by Todd in 
1818 to be “cf recent use,” but Jamieson 
in 1825 said it was “of long standing in 
Scotland.” L. R. M. SrracHan. 
Heidelberg. 


T1ITLE-PAGE WANTED (11 S. vii. 330),— 
This is Charles Coffey’s ‘The Devil to Pay,’ 
but without seeing the portion of the book 
which Mr. Rowe has it is not possible to 
determine what edition. I imagine that the 
volume has bound up with it some other 
work than Coffey’s play, because that work 
would not occupy 165 pages (the number 
contained in Mr. Rowe’s portion). ‘The 
original edition of ‘The Devil to Pay,’ in 
8vo size, 1731, consisted of 68 pp. The 
play has been reprinted many times in collec- 
tions of such works, and I think it must 
be one of these. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Sm Joun Moore (11 8. vii. 344).—The 
description of the tomb of Sir John Moore 
settles the points discussed in 3 8. v. 169, 
269, 329, and bears out Borrow’s description 
in ‘The Bible in Spain’ quoted at the 
second reference. But what is Mr. PaGr’s 
authority for stating that “‘ in 1820 the body 
was disinterred, and reburied in a beautiful 
spot in the Gardens of San Carlos’ ? Borrow 
speaks of the tomb standing in the centre of 
the battery, and the young trees springing 
up about it. He visited Spain between 
1835 and 1839, and his language seems to 
show that the garden was only then coming 
into existence within the walls of the old 
battery. My impression on visiting the 
spot last year certainly was that the present 
site of the tomb is the same spot, or at any 
rate very close to the spot, where Moore was 
originally buried, and that the garden was 
laid out a good many years afterwards. 
It is now beautifully kept up by the town 
authorities. On the north wall is a memorial 
tablet to the officers and men who perished 
in H.M.S. Serpent, wrecked in 1890 on the 
neighbouring coast. Outside the garden, 
to the right of the gateway, I found the 
following inscription cut in the stones of 
the wall. Can any reader give a satisfactory 
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rendering, as the lines have baffled every 
one to whom I have shown them ? 
PVLCHRVM NE OPYS PVLCHRYM MAGNA ARS NVLLA 

MIRERE 
QVIBVS JVNCTA PRAVE EN PROBE FACTVM* OPVS 
GEMERE COMPEDIBVS AC MOENIA SAXO LEVARE 
PRODIGIVM LEGIS PRAECONIVMQVE CROIX. 

I suggest that Croix was the name of the 
engineer who built the battery, and that he 
used convict labour. 

C. W. FrrREBRACE. 


Henry Morris (11 S. vii. 287, 354).— 
John Walworth or Walwork, who appears 
to have been curate of Oldham in April, 1664 
(Record Soc. for Lancs and Ches., Ixv. 110), 
soon after succeeded Henry Morris in the 


curacy of Burnley (‘ Victoria Hist. of 
Lanes,’ v. 105, note 152; vi. 452). Was 


the latter, perhaps, the curate of Daresbury 
who certified twelve marriage licences on 
28 Aug., 1666 (Rec. Soc. for Lanes and 
Ches., Ixv. 199; cp. 98, 112)? This Henry 
Morris, whose administration bond with 
inventory was filed in the Consistory Court 
of Chester in 1670 (ibid., xv. 190), was buried 
at Daresbury on 9 Aug., 1669 (Helsby’s ed. 
of Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ iii. 894). 
Hy ¥. A, 


Florence. 


Dr. FOWLER OF YORK: NAME OF PAINTER 
WANTED (11 S. vii. 350).—Since appealing 
to your York readers for further infor- 
mation concerning Dr. Fowler of York, 
I have, through the kindness of Mr. 
Miller of the British Museum, traced the 
rare, tiny volume called ‘The Bijou Bio- 
graphy,’ by W. J. Gordon (published by 
F, Warne & Co., without date on title-page), 
wherein Dr. Fowler appears listed as an 
eminent physician, though his close con- 
nexion with York is ignored. 

On examining the British Museum Cata- 
logue, I find he was the author of several 
medical works, particularly one, ‘ A Disser- 
tation on the Effects of Arsenic in Inter- 
mittent Fevers and Agues,’ which he had 
proved in his own person, when he used it 
for angina pectoris, besides smallpox, &c. 
He also wrote on the effects produced by 
tobacco in certain cases. 

He was born in York, 1736, and died there 
in 1801. 

Chalmers in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary ’ 
devotes a couple of columns to Dr. Thomas 
Fowler of York, stating he passed through 
the Edinburgh University in 1778, and 
practised physic there for many years, 





* This word was very much worn. 








until, returning to York in 1791, he met 
with a “very flattering reception” in his 
native city. 

He was made the principal head of York 
Lunatic Asylum in his last years. 

I refer Yorkists of to-day to the above 
volumes relating to this noteworthy doctor 
of their city, still relying on them mainly for 
information as to the identity of the painter 
of the two small oval portraits of him and 
his wife. He is in the scarlet garb with 
ruffles worn by all physicians some 120 
years ago. Witt1aM MERCER. 


‘A LONDONER’s LONDON’: TEMPLE Bar 
(11 S. vii. 378).—In your interesting notice 
of ‘A Londoner’s London’ the reviewer 
says :— 

“‘The last time the Bar was illuminated was in 

1863, for the marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
the Princess Alexandra.” 
This is incorrect. Temple Bar was illu- 
minated on Thanksgiving Day (27 Feb., 
1872), the day when Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales went to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for the recovery of the latter 
from typhoid fever. 

““The leading architectural lines were traced by 
gas jets under globes. On both sides on the frieze 
were the words ‘ Thanks be to God,’ and over the 
arch ‘God save the Queen and the Prince,’ both in 
bold letters, which, though not large, could be 
distinctly read, as the jets burned well.” 

I have a distinct recollection of the terrific 
crush, as I was on foot, and went under 
the main arch of the Bar. 

J. E. Lavton PIcKERING: 

Inner Temple Library. 


‘““MERRYGREEK”’ (11 S. vii. 309)—A 
more usual name for Camborne people is 
‘“* Merrasickers,’’ and I think “‘ Merrygeeks ” 
very unusual (I never heard “ Merry- 
greeks’’). St. Meriasek, the patron saint, 
conferred on the waters of the holy well 
the power of preventing any christened in 
it from ever becoming silly. In Mate’s 
‘Tllustrated Redruth’ (Bournemouth, 1904) 
the author says :— 

‘“In the neighbouring town of Camborne they 
once had a holy well that saved the people from 
becoming foolish. They destroyed it some years 
ago, and ever since—well, this is not a Guide to 


Camborne.” 
YGREC. 


Jago’s ‘ Glossary of the Cornish Dialect ’ 


gives :— 

“‘ Meara-geeks.— Noisy or obstinate people. 
Hals (1736} says: ‘Camborne signifies an arched 
burne, or well-pit of water....to which young 
people, and some of the elder sort, make frequent 
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visits....in order to wash and besprinkle them- 
selves, out of an opinion of its great virtue and 
sanctity, forsooth !’ 

‘** Those sprinkled ‘ are called by the inhabitants 
merrasicks. These again are called by others 
mearagaks, alias moragiks ; that is to say, persons 
straying, rash, fond, obstinate.’ In Celtic Cornish 
gycke or gyc means noise ; and mére, much.” 

CHARLES GILLMAN, 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 

[Mr. Tos. RatcuirFe also thanked for reply.] 


**'TO CARRY ONE’S LIFE IN ONE’S HANDS ” 
(11 S. vi. 508; vii. 72, 117, 255).—-To the 
Biblical passages already mentioned may be 
added Judges xii. 3 and 1 Sam. xix. 5. 
Thomas Gataker over 250 years ago discussed 
the meaning of the Hebrew idiom with great 
erudition in his ‘ Adversaria Miscellanea,’ 
bk. ii. chap. iii. He notices that the phrase 
“having one’s soul (or life) in one’s hand ”’ 
occurs in a passage from a Greek comedian 
of the fourth century B.c. given by Athe- 
neeus, 569c. If, however, the latest editor of 
Athenzus is right in rejecting the line in 
question as an explanatory gloss on some 
immediately preceding words, that has 
been incorporated in the quotation by an 
error, the meaning of the Greek idiom would 
be “in fear and trembling,” so that it could 
not be regarded as an exact parallel to the 
Biblical expression. EpDwarp BENSLY. 


Rey. A. Heptey (11 S. vii. 370).—An 
appreciative memoir of the Rev. Anthony 
Hedley fills 43 pp. of the Rev. John Hodg- 
son’s * History of Northumberland,’ part ii. 
vol. iii, Hedley was a clergyman with 
antiquarian tastes, who, while serving in 
three or four curacies (he never was a vicar), 
devoted his spare time to archeological 
investigation, and particularly to exploration 
of the Roman Wall. He purchased in 1814 
a dilapidated cottage, close to the ruins of 
the Roman station of Vindolana, and there, 
in 1832, he built for himself a house, well 
known in the history of the Wall as Chester- 
holme. Hodgson describes it as 
** standing on the Chineley burn, just below the 
junction of the Craiglough and Brookyburns, in a 
lovely and sequestered spot—procul arte, procul 
formidine novi. It is a sweet picture of mosaic 
work enlaid upon an emerald gem—a cottage in the 
Abbotsford style, upon one of those charming green 
holms or meadows Sadulon upon a river which in 
Northumberland are generally called haughs.” 

Mr. Hedley’s explorations on this spot 
yielded several large and interesting altars, 
two extensive therm, many coins, inscribed 
stones, carvings, and various implements and 
utensils belonging to the Roman occupation. 
Hodgson further describes Mr. Hedley as “a 





friend of the Great Talisman of Historical 
Romance,” while the compiler of the ‘ Local 
Historian’s Table Book,’ recording his death 
on 17 Jan., 1835, states that 
“he furnished many valuable contributions to the 
Archeologia liana, to Sir Walter Scott’s anti- 
uarian works, to Hodgson’s elaborate ‘ History of 
Teatered: The Newcastle Magazine, and 
other publications.” 

Hodgson in an article on the ‘Scenery 
and Antiquities of Northumberland,’ con- 
tributed to The Gentleman’s Magazine (Sup- 
plement to vol. ciii. pt. i. p. 594), made the 
same remark about Mr. Hedley being an 
intimate friend of “the Great Talisman of 
Romance,” upon which, under date 4 Sept., 
1833, Mr. Hedley wrote him :— 

‘¢ You have unfortunately made one great mistake. 
I had by no means the distinguished honour of 
being an ‘intimate friend’ of Sir W. Scott, and was 
never but once at Abbotsford.” 

Mr. Hodgson, in his own copy of his 
‘ History,’ has a note as follows :— 

“Mr. Hedley, in one of his visits to Abbotsford. 
was pressed to stay some time longer than his 
invitation extended to; but, knowing that much 
company was expected on the day he should have 
left, he endeavoured to obtain his release, through 
fear of crowding the house. ‘Take ye no heed of 
that; ye shall A comfortably lodged and incom- 
mode nobody,’ was Sir Walter’s reply. After the 
whole party had retired to rest, the baronet took a 
lantern and conducted Mr. H. through an opep 
court into a passage which led to a snug suite of 
sleeping apartments, and said, ‘Ye see, Maister 
Hedle y, this is over my stables—a hundred years 
since I would ha’ trusted never a Northumberland 
borderer to sleep sae near my horses.’” 

This anecdote is taken from Raine’s 
‘ Life of Hodgson,’ and Mr. Hedley’s “‘ never 
but once’ and Mr. Hodgson’s “one of his 
visits’ cannot be reconciled, except by 
supposing that the incident occurred on the 
“never but once ”’ occasion. 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle upon-Tyne. 


Cocks’ Heaps (11 S. vii. 328).—-May I 
suggest that these were the heads of cocks, 
including those of hens? That cocks’ 
combs are a delicacy is a fact that has not 
escaped gourmets. They are to be bought 
in London in bottles and in jelly. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


‘THE Fiy-FisHeR’s Entomoroey ’ (11 8. 
vii. 328).—The records of the Fly-Fishers’ 
Club, 36, Piccadilly, might furnish a reply 
to G. F. R. B.’s inquiries; or he might 
consult that prince of anglers and noted 
authority upon the art, Mr. Edward Marston. 

CrecIL CLARKE, 

Junior Atheneum Club. 
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“Or sorts” (11 S. vii. 10, 56, 117, 136, 
197, 274).—I think that, while his remarks 
do not bear directly on the point, Mr. 
JAGGARD is right (p. 197) in sending us to 
Shakespeare for an explanation of this ex- 
pression. The well-known passage in ‘ King 
Henry the Fifth,’ I. ii., describing the ‘‘ Mon- 
archie of Bees,” shows that in the drama- 
tist’s time the phrase “‘ of sorts ” meant ‘“‘ of 
different kinds ** :— 

So work the honey-bees ; 

Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 

The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, pd officers of sorts, 
such as magistrates, merchants, and soldiers. 
This meaning is, of course, identical with 
that employed, as Mr. Penry Lewis points 
out, in Government store returns, &c., in 
a manner with which I was very familiar 
when acting as quartermaster of my regi- 
ment in India fifty years ago. “‘ Chisels of 
sorts”? and “ gimlets of sorts” are chisels 
and gimlets of different kinds and _ sizes. 
The phrase got into the ordinary parlance 
of the Anglo-Indian about thirty or forty 
years ago, and gradually acquired a slight 
nuance of depreciation. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s phrase “ a sort of a war” was 
“a war of sorts *—i.e., not of the highest 
class. It is probably owing to Mr. Kipling 
that the expression has found a footing in 
the common speech of England to-day. 

W. F. PrimKavx. 


“ FuRDALL ” (11 S. vii. 228, 297, 337).— 
Mr. CirarE Hupson has evidently correctly 
solved the meaning of “furdall” as an 
“eyed ” spike. 

The word appears to have come to us 
through the Normans asa hawking term, the 
vervelles being rings (of silver) placed on 
the legs of falcons, and inscribed with the 
owner’s name, and soon corrupted into 
vardels. The French still use verveux for a 
sweep or ring net. 

Then, also, “ fardell”’=a pack or bundle 
(the origin of which Prof. Skeat gives up), 
falls into place, as something tied up or 
“ringed ”’ round. H. A. Harris. 


i: “ALMSHOUSES NEAR THE STRAND (11 S. vii. 
130, 236, 315).—I am obliged to Mr. ALAN 
Stewart for correcting my identification of 
New Inn Hall as a chapel. I had written 
from memory. My interest in London past 
and passing had not developed before New 
Inn was swept away. The second volume 
of Diprose contains a more important refer- 
ence'to the almshouses. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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OcraconaL Meetinc-Housss (11 S. vii. 
27, 72, 238).—In the Chester Valley, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, not far from Valley 
Forge, there is a small octagonal schoolhouse 
which has been in existence for over a 
hundred years. It stands at cross roads, 
and I have been told that it was built in 
that form in the early days of the settle- 
ment in order that a watch might be kept 
on all sides to avoid a surprise by the 
Indians. It is also said to have been origin- 
ally a blockhouse. 

Lyp1a S. M. Rosrnson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


Harcourt’s ELECTIONEERING SQUIBS 
(11S. vii. 369).—I never heard of Sir William 
Harcourt writing verse; but he published, 
over the name of ‘‘ An Englishman,” two 
letters ‘On the Morality of Public Men,’ 
which made a great stir at the time. They 
dealt with the Protectionist revival of 1852, 
and are capital reading. G. W. E. R. 


‘THE PHILOSOPHER’S ScALES” (11 S. vii. 
350). — The poem entitled ‘The Philo- 
sopher’s Scales,’ written by Jane Taylor 
of Ongar, was contributed by her to The 
Youth's Magazine (1819), and _ signed 
“QQ.” ‘After her death the poem was 
published, with other papers written by 
her, in a volume entitled ‘‘ Contributions of 
QQ, by Jane Taylor.” P. M. Taytor. 

(St. SwrTHtn also thanked for reply. ] 


‘* DIED IN HIS COFFIN” (11 S. vi. 468; 
vii. 96, 134, 156, 214, 298, 395). — The 
late Capt. Washington Hibbert kept for 
a number of years his coffin, which was 
designed by the elder Pugin, in the belfry of 
St. Marie’s Catholic Church at Rugby. He 
was not, however, buried in it, for he gave 
it, several years before his death, to the 
Rosminian Fathers for the burial of one of 
their priests—I think for Father Rinolfi, 
but of that I am not certain. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


CHURCH GOODS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CentTuRY (11 S. vii. 361)—Reading with 
much interest the inventory kindly supplied 
of the Church of St. Thomas, Sarum, I 
observe mentioned a ‘‘ booke of sermons 
uppon Joell.” This is by Edward Topsell, 
who wrote the ‘ Historie of Four-Footed 
Beastes.’ The date is 1599. See Lowndes, 
p- 2698. The ‘“‘borde”’ attached to the 
‘litle desk ’’ was probably a sloping book- 
rest on which to place the Prayer Book 
during service. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Avutuors WanTED (11 S. vii. 330).—The 
author of ‘The Fawcetts and Garods,’ a 
novel published in 1886 under the pseudonym 
of ‘“ Saimath,” is Augusta A. Varty-Smith 
of Penrith. I have no record of any other 
works by this author. A bibliography of the 
dialect literature of Cumberland was com- 
piled by the present writer, and published by 
Wilson of Kendal in 1907 as Tract Series 
No. IX. of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Sanesy. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

olton. 





Hotes on Books. 


Saint John’s Wood. By, Alan Montgomery Eyre. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Eyre has done well to give us the history of 
St. John’s Wood, a suburb intimately associated 
with his name. In 1732 Lord Chesterfield sold the 
estate of St. John’s Wood to Henry Samuel Eyre, 
and from that date the estate has remained in the 
possession of members of the Eyre family. In 1808 
Geren Redding wrote to his friend Tearle : ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful fields—green lanes, clear air—the very place 
for lovers of quiet and the lovers of nature. Why 
don’t you build a villa in the heart of St. John’s 
Wood?” 

In 1812 “Old Marylebone Park and Fields, that 
extensive tract of pasture land, was awakened one 
morning by the lark to find itself famous. The 
Prince Regent had begun the Regent’s Park.” The 
idea was wondrous in its inception. Regent Street 
was to connect Carlton House with the new park, 
and in its centre was to be erected a huge and costly 
palace for the future monarch. The Regent became 
King; but he abandoned ‘“‘ his grandiose scheme of 
a northern palace,” though the park was not thrown 
open to the public until 1838, when Victoria had 
been a year on the throne. 

But St. John’s Wood had not so waited. Mrs. 
Siddons, on its southern edge, had sung its praises, 
and thousands of builders were at work between 
Waterloo year and the end of the reign of 
George IV. Its houses soon became occupied by 
authors, artists, Bohemians, and demi-mondaines. 
Among the artists was Edwin Landseer, who, when 
six years old, would ramble through St. John’s 
Wood. making sketches which are now to be seen 
at South Kensington. Later he took 18, St. John’s 
Wood Road. and lived there for fifty years. The 
first picture he painted there was ‘The Monkey 
who had seen the World,’ which appeared in 1827, 
at the same time as ‘The Deer-Stalker’s Return’; 
and all his other famous pictures were painted 
there. After his death on the Ist of October, 
1873, the house was occupied by Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A. 

At the end of North Bank, Haydon dwelt for 
several years, and when he departed, C. R. Leslie 
succeeded him. Leslie’s paintings were so much in 
demand that in 1851 he had commissions to last 
him for ten years. He died at his house on the 5th 
of May, 1859. Close by, in earlier years, in Pine- 
Apple Place, Romney lived in 1793-4. Later, again, 
the names of the artists in St. John’s Wood are 
legion. Long, the painter of ‘The Babylonian 
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Marriage Market,’ lived for years in Marlborough 
Hill; John Pettie lived in St. John’s Wood Road ; 
Burgess in Finchley Road ; and Sidney Cooper in 
Wellington Road, where he died in his hundredth 
year. is next-door neighbour was Harvey ‘‘ the 
woodcut illustrator, and the right-hand man of 
Charles Knight.” Tissot, the French artist, who 
was ‘‘esteemed far and wide as a painter pam ex- 
cellence of the charms of the ladies,” and drew 
caricatures for Vanity Fair, suddeniy ‘‘ became 
one of the leading religious painters of the century, 
and spent years in Palestine illustrating incidents 
in the life of Christ.” His success was so great 
that ‘‘for his first series of Holy Land pictures the 
French firm of Lemercier paid him more than a 
million francs.’? Tadema must also be added to 
the roll of St. John’s Wood great painters. For 
over forty years he lived there, first at Townshend 
House, and afterwards in Grove End Road, and 
“these dwellings were in themselves marvellous 
works of art.” The two little children of his first 
wife had a love for St. John’s Wood and its then 
quaint shops. One kept by an old couple was fre- 
quently visited ; some of their stock was old and 
rare, and one day the children found yards and 
yards of beautiful.Corn Law ribbons woven with 
the wheat-ear pattern. 

Frederick Goodall lived at 62, Avenue Road, 
formerly occupied by Gambart. It had a large 
room which served Gambart asa picture gallery and 
concert-room. Here Titiens and many other cele- 
brated vocalists would sing. There were also 
dinner - parties to French artists and famous 
musicians. “On the night of the first representa- 
tion of ‘Faust’ Gounod was brought back to 
Gambart’s in almost an unconscious state from the 
effects of disappointment.” The opera, now so 
—, was regarded as only a partial success. 

Next door to Gambart’s, at No. 64, Herbert 
Spencer lived. 

In Greville Place lived, and painted, the talented 
and lovable E. J. Gregory, R.A., and opposite was 
the house of Frank Dicksee, R.A. “In the 
cul-de-sac of Clifton Hill, No. 114, there might 
have been seen, until a few years ago, a pleasant- 
faced, alert old gentleman who, in spite of his 
years (and he lived to be ninety), was anes busy 
in the mornings with his paints and brushes, and 
in the afternoon was ready for a stroll and a chat. 
His name was William Powell Frith, painter of 
‘The Derby Day’ and ‘The Railway Station,’ in 
which latter picture he has introduced himself and 
his family.” 

Coming to resident authors, we find them to be 
as numerous as the artists. Foscolo, the Italian 
poet, lived at South Bank, and, in commemoration 
of an article of his in The Quarterly, he gave to his 
house the name of Digamma Cottage. For a time 
Samuel Carter Hall acted as his literary secretary. 
Hall described Foscolo’s head as “one of the finest 
intellectually, with a forehead as broad and massive 
as Michael Angelo’s.” 

At 17, Elm Tree Road, Tom Hood had lodgings 
—‘* Hood of the Wood,” as he styled himself. it 
was here he wrote ‘The Song of the Shirt’ and 
‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ and here he was visited by 
Jerrold, who was a neighbour, Dickens, Maclise, 
and others. Better times arrived, and the Hoods 


after eight years became possessed of a house of 


their own in Finchley Road. This Hood called 
Devonshire Lodge, in remembrance of the kind- 
ness he had received from the Duke of Devonshire. 
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The house, now known as 28, Finchley Road 
(the home of the St. John’s Wood Arts Club), has 
had an es placed on it by the London 
County Council. The identification of it is due to 
Mr. Foot. Hood moved into his new house at 
Christmas, 1843, and the history of the next fifteen 
months is one of the most pathetic in the annals of 
the world of letters. Hood strove cheerfully to 
continue his work, in spite of constant uneasiness 
and pain, and to have a smile for his beloved wife, 
who nursed him mana during his last illness, 
and to whom he addressed those exquisite lines, 
Those eyes that were so bright, love, have now a 
dimmer shine, 
But all they’ve lost in light, love, was what they 
gave to mine. 

The end came peacefully on the 3rd_of May, 1845. 
Hood was buried, as all know, at Kensal Green, 
and after a brief eighteen months his devoted wife 
was laid beside him. Mr Eyre, commenting on the 
fact that Hood always signed his work *‘ Thomas 
Hood,” says that his son was christened “ Tom,”’ 
and should be referred to as Tom Hood. We can- 
not agree with this. The author of ‘The Song of 
the Shirt’ will always be known as ‘Tom Hood ” ; 
he was so styled in his lifetime by his friends, 
many of whom we can remember. His son, whom 
we knew well, should be distinguished as Tom Hood 
the Younger; he wasa handsome man. and specially 
genial to those who had known his father. 

Mary Lamb, after her brother’s death, removed 
to Alpha Road, and died there in 1847. William 
and Mary Howitt had a small house in Avenue 
Road. uxley lived the greater part of his long 
life in the Wood, and in 1872 built his new house 
in Marlborough Road; he bargained that each 
member of his family should have a corner of his 
or her own, and that the common living rooms 
should be of ample size. 

In June, 1863, George Eliot and Lewes bought 
the Priory. Their ‘‘ dear good friend Owen Jones” 
determined every detail of colouring and arrange- 
ment. George Eliot enjoyed her ‘new, pretty, 
quiet home,” spent much time in “the study of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas,” and took ‘‘deep draughts 
of reading,” this consisting of Euripides, Latin 
Christianity, and so forth, current literature being 
completely avoided. 

In Cornwall Terrace lived Silk Buckingham, 
who among many other ventures started The 
Atheneum. Later we find Hepworth Dixon, 
Shirley Brooks, and John Oxenford, and so we 
might continue to the present day, for although 
many literary men have made homes at Hamp- 
stead, they are not all forsaking the Wood, and 
one finds William Rossetti, Clement Shorter, 
Buxton Forman, and many others still faithful to 
its old traditions. 

Mr. Beckles Willson in a short Introduction truly 
asks: ‘‘ What other London district has so many 
artistic and literary associations?” and refers to the 
contrasts between the residents at different times— 
Huxley and Madame Blavatsky, Herbert Spencer 
and the Third Napoleon, “dreaming of empire.” 
The many illustrations include the old stile in 
Boundary Road ; a plan of Regent’s Park in 1827 ; 
the interior of St. John’s Wood Arts Club, and 
Frith’s studio. Among the portraits are those of 
Shelley’s Jane Williams, George Eliot, Hood, Miss 
Howard (Comtesse Beauregard, whose story was 
recently discussed in ‘N. & Q.’), and Huxley. 





The Leopards of England, and Other Papers on 
Heraldry. By E. E. Dorling. (Constable & Co.) 


THE first article of this attractive little book lays 
no claim, the writer says, to contain anything new, 
nor anything that cannot be gleaned from books 
and a study of armorial seals by any one who will 
beat the trouble. But we fully agree with him that 
it was worth while to put together this clear, de- 
tailed, and interesting account of the history of the 
royal arms of England and of the changes which 
from time to time have been made in them, there 
being assuredly many to whom it will be welcome 
and even new. Mr. Dorling makes pleasantly ex- 
plicit, here and there, those ardours that always 
seem to lurk behind a shield. Except for the ques- 
tion of their origin, and why they are three, the 
‘leopards” of England make a straightforward 
piece of history enough, at least from the moment 
we get them fairly settled, in 1198, on the shield of 
Cceur-de-Lion. ‘* Passant” and ‘“‘guardant’’ were 
terms not then invented ; and ‘‘leopard” was the 
name used for the same beast as the heraldic 
“lion,” only walking as in the royal shield. Mr. 
Dorling—rejecting the tradition of two leopards 
for Normandy and one added for Aquitaine—be- 
lieves that it was because of the better possibilities 
in design that the number three was adopted. 

The next article is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the restoration of the King’s Beasts 
on the stone bridge over the moat at Hampton 
Court. The original Beasts were set up in 
Henry VIII.’s time, half being his and half his 
queen’s — Jane Seymour’s. These, save for in- 
considerable though useful fragments, have beer 
destroyed, and it has fallen to Mr. Dorling to 
design beasts and shields as nearly as latter-day 
acumen could make them like the old ones to take 
their place These are here figured and described. 

The book winds up with extracts from the Ziirich 
Roll, illustrated by copies the writer has made 
from the facsimile of the old document published 
in 1860. The Ziirich Roll, dating from the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, is a series of 
parchment sheets sewn together to make a roll 
something more than thirteen feet long, which 
bears, printed on both sides, 559 drawings of shields 
and crests, of which a large proportion—those 
which are treated of here—are punning or canting 
arms of German houses. Most of the arms here 
given have distinct humour in them, which here 
and there becomes frankly ludicrous, as in the case 
of ‘‘Stubenwid,” where the good knight bore on his 
shield sable, and also stuck straight on his helm as 
a crest a stove argent, having on it small red 
roundels to represent the fire. 

The other articles, not less instructive, are more 
technical. The best is that on the font at Holt, an 
octagonal structure with three tiers of sculptures, 
on bowl, chamfer, and stem, of which twelve are 
heraldic. These are learnedly discussed by Mr. 
Dorling, who points out that they are specially 
noteworthy as an instance of an historical statement 
made by means of arms. He inclines to the belief 
that the primary significance of a coat is territorial 
rather than personal. Hardly second in interest to 
the Holt font is the armorial glass in Salisbury 
Cathedral, here described and illustrated and 
attempted to be explained. 

We may add that the book is delightfully printed, 
and, from the well-caleulated length of the line, 
unusually pleasant to the eye in reading. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAy. 


Mr. ANDREW BAXENDINE’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
for May contains books under Angling and Botany. 
There 18 a tall copy of the first Edinburgh edition 

of Burns’s ‘ Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ 
1787, 4/. 10s.6¢d. There area number of early printed 
Bibles. A set of Once a Week, 17 vols., 1859-67, 
is cheap at 10s. 6d. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ last edition, is priced lJ. 5s. 

Mr. Bertram DoBELt’s Catalogue 217 includes 
purchases from the Cope, Pennant, R. W. Potts, 
and other collections. The first edition of Bacon’s 
‘ Essays,’ 1625, bound by Bedford, is 30/. ; and a fine 
large copy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647, 361. 
Under Blake is Swinburne’s Essay, first edition, 
31. 10s. Davenant’s ‘ The Just Italian,’ 1630, bound 
by Riviere, is 127. 12s. ; and Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ extra-illustrated, 1812-58, 
201. Mr. Dobell has, as usual, first editions of 
Lamb, Shelley, and Wordsworth. 


Mr. Joun Grant of Edinburgh has in his May 
‘Catalogue some rare old Bibles, chiefiy from the 
library of the late John S. Gibb of Edinburgh. 
There are works under Ireland. A set of the 
Jowrnal and Proceedings of the Geographical 
Society, 1831-1912, is 25/.; and Lacroix’s illuminated 
works on the Middle Ages, Paris, 1869-77, 5 vols., 
half morocco, original binding, a choice set, 4l. 
Under Bibliography will be found Bent’s ‘London 
Catalogue,’ ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library,’’ and others. 


Mr. Grorce Grecory of Bath begins his 
Catalogue Nos. 221-222 with setting out par- 
ticulars of two fine sets of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum.’ The first, which is the early 
nineteenth-century edition—in the first issue 
of which only twenty-five copies were done 
—has included with it Dugdale’s ‘S. Paul's’; 
both works are lavishly illustrated, the former 
bound by Bedford, and the other bound to match 
it—in all 18 vols., 1107. The second set is in three 
volumes, dated respectively 1655, 1661, and 1673, 
interleaved with paper of c. 1790, and extra-illus- 
trated by the insertion of more than 800 engrav- 
ings, and nearly 200 original drawings by a Swiss 
artist, one S. H. Grimm, which extends the set to 
10 volumes; for this 250/. is the price asked. Mr. 
Gregory also offers for 200/. an interleaved and 
extra - illustrated copy of Pennant’s ‘London.’ 
Among theitems more within reach of the collector 
of moderate means we observed Ayton’s ‘A Voyage 
round Great Britain,’ with the drawings and en- 
gravings by Daniell, 1814-25, 75/.; a set of ninety- 
three issues of the ‘Oxford Almanack,’ running from 
1728 to 1824, with occasional gaps, four duplicates, 
and the Almanack for 1854, 50/.; a number of volumes 
of The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 15l.;_ sixty- 
five volumes of ‘Mémoires sur la Révolution,’ 
Paris, 1820-25, 161.; and a set of Grose’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties,’ in 16 vols. (including Darell’s ‘History of 
Dover Castle’), 1786, 10/. 10s. 

Messrs. Hitt & Son’s Catalogue 115 contains the 
Ashburnham copy of Ascham’s_ ‘Schoolmaster,’ 
with which are bound ‘Toxophilus’ and a ‘ Dis- 
course of the Affairs of Germany,’ first edition, 
221. 10s.; Bradshaw Society, complete set, 37 vols., 
25l.; Brant’s ‘Ship of Fooles,’ second edition, 1570, 
a fine clean copy, 27/. 10s.; the first edition of 
D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to purge Melancholy.’ 6 vols., 
12mo, calf extra by Riviere, 1719, 71. 7s.; Froissart, 


‘Tudor Translations,’’ 1901, 5/.5s.; and Holbein’s 
‘Portraits,’ including the two miniatures of the 
Duke of Suffolk engraved by Bartolozzi, 1828, 
81. 15s. Works on Japan include Anderson’s ‘ Pic- 
torial Arts,’ 7/.7s.; works on Natural History, 
Fowler’s ‘Coleoptera of the British Islands,’ 5 vols., 
half morocco, 12/. 12s. ; and works on Architecture, 
Street’s ‘Gothic Architecture,’ 2 vols., 5J.5s. There 
is a fine copy of Newton’s ‘Opera Omnia, illus- 
trabat Samuel Horsley,’ 5 vols., 4to, uncut copy, 
half crushed levant, 1779, 91. 9s. 


In the way of MSS. and early printed Hore 
Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool describe, 
in their Catalogue 440, ten interesting items. We 
may mention a thirteenth-century MS. on vellum, 
in red and black Gothic letters, of Grosseteste’s 
‘De Decem Preceptis,’ 127. 12s.; 1 Dutch MS. of 
the fifteenth century, on 219 leaves of vellum, in 
Gothic letters, of the ‘Passio Jesu Christi,’ 381. 
and a ‘ Hore,’ printed on vellum, with pictures and 
woodcut borders, ‘‘a4 Paris par Philippe Pigouchet,” 
1510, 557. They have also Verard’s ‘ Le Grant Vita 
Christi’ (by Ludolphus de Saxonia), “‘ translate de 
Latin en Francoys, par Guillaume Lemenand,” 
1500, 527. 10s. ; a first edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ 1671, 227. 10s.; and the ‘Tour of Dr. 
Syntax,’ in three volumes, comprising the three 
tours ‘In search of the Picturesque,’ ‘In search of 
Consolation,’ and ‘In search of a Wife,’ of which 
vol. i. isin the third edition, and vols. ii. and iii. 
in the first, 187. 18s. 

Messrs. Young & Sons’ Catalogue 441 is rich in 
Bibles. It contains the first complete Luther Bible, 
2 vols., levant, 1534, 751. ; and the first edition of 
the first French Protestant version, a copy in extra- 
ordinarily fine state, 1535, 30/. There is a set of the 
original edition of Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertford,’ all the 
— proof impressions coloured by hand, 3 vols., 
ull green morocco, 1815-27, 327. A presentation 
copy of Hood’s ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ 2 vols., 
1826-7, is 7/. 7s. There are forty original designs. 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 








Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


C. L. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 

W. MacArtuur.—The Index to 11 S. iii. gives 
Walker as Bishop of Derry. 

F. M. B. (“‘ Destroying Blackbeetles”).—We are 
unable to trace this in any of the General Indexes. 


GRILLION’s CiuB (see ante, p. 390).—Mr. A. L. 
HuMPHREYsS states that the Club now meets at the 
Hotel Cecil. Mr. ArtHur Mynorr is thanked for 
reply anticipated by those in last week’s number. 


‘A LonponErR’s Lonpon.’ — Mr. J. LANDFEAR 
Lucas is thanked fer pointing out the slip made 
| in reference to Coutts’s Bank (ante, p. 379). The 

removal was, as all know, from the south to the 
| north side of the Strand. 

















